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| to ‘Sir’, regarding a Shakespeare Deed discovered by 
Mr. Millard. “he has referred me to you & being only 
anxious for the publication of any new fact ... bearing 
upon Shakespeare, & its due proof of authenticity amidst 
} the unhappy forgeries now unfortunately perplexing half 
the Shakesperian readers” his enthusiasm etc., £6.00. 
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” “NPOLLIER HAS NEVER sat for a pro- 
per biography. This is a pity, 


+ - hy . ~4 x t 
tor his character fascinates. In 


several capacities—historian of the 
stage, editor of | lizabethan t1e€ 

h On) ) ESD LA One 
Of the founders of the Shakespeare 
Society—Collier made a distinguished 
contribution to scholarship. He jn- 
terests us more, however, as the 
most accomplished and successft 
of forgers. Until scanda! struck 
riends and associates never doubt 
his probity: to es famiy he neve 
ceased to be a dear old man. In pub- 


ic he kept up appearances to the end. 
But other facets of his character (as 
well as that of his principal antagonist 
Ingleby) are revealed by the ample 
unpublished Collier materials—et- 
ters, an Autobiography, diaries—that 
exist In various libraries and in pri- 
vate hands. These documents require 
us to revise the accepted belief, ex- 
pressed by Sir Edmund Chambers in 
his William Shakespeare (U, 386), thai 
‘Collier died impenitent ” 


He wrought mischief on a large 
scale. His celebrated predecessor 
Ireland, lasted not much longer than 


a year before Malone crushed him 
with his /nquiry, and Vortigern was 
hooted off the stage ; but for a genera- 
tion Collier poisoned the main- 
stream of Shakespearean biograp‘y 
Scarcely a Life written during 
this period does not absorb his 


corruption; although De Quincey 
had omy two books to issist 
him when he came to write his 

e on 5! esp or tl seventh 
Britannica, he managed to include 


Colliers principal “discoveries ”. His 
effrontery commands awe. Having 
invented a ballad, “ The Inchanted 
Island”, Collier passed it off as 
antique and quoted the opinion of a 
distinguished antiquary: 


Mr. Douce called it “one of the most 
beautiful ballads he had ever read,” 
and shook his venerable head (as was 
his wont) with admiring energy and 
antiquarian enthusiasm at different pas- 
sages in it; but I am by no means pre- 
pared to give it so high a character. 


At the time Collier wrote, Douce was 
already dead. 

He overreached himself with the 
Perkins Folio. This copy of the Sec- 
ond Shakespeare Folio of 1632 bears 
thousands of annotations entered 
(Collier maintained) by an Old Cor- 
rector, presumably one Thomas Per- 
kins, who had owned the book. These 
emendations serve the usual function 
of Coltier’s forgeries, substantiating 
his pet notions and idées fixes. But 
none of his previous contributions 
caused such a stir, and none was sub- 
jected to such careful scrutiny. At 
the British Museum, the Perkins 
Folio underwent microscopic and 
chemical tests that revealed the pre- 
sence of partly erased pencil mark- 
ings, in a modern hand, beneath the 
pseu? 5-anticue ink. The findings were 
sabliahed by an Assistant Keeper, 
N. E. S. A. Hamiton, in An Inquiry 
mto the Genuineness of the Manu- 
script Corrections in Mr. J. Payne 
Co'lier’s Annotated Shakspere, 
Folio, 1632; d of Certain Shak- 
sperian Documents Likewise Pub- 
lished by Mr. Collier (1859). The 
task of demolition was completed by 
Cc. M. Ingleby, who shi ghed Collier 
wit the single-minded intensity of 
Inspector Javert. 

A man of sombre disposition, 
Ingleby judged himself no less 
severely than he did others. He con- 
fesses in a manuscript now in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington: 


1 am morally weak in many respects. 
In some matters I have been systematic- 
ally deceptive, & occasionally cowardly 
& treacherous { am passionately 
fond of persona] beauty, but on the 
whole, I dislike my kind, & my natur il 


affections are weak. 


His sense of loathing, however, was 
highly developed. Speaking (in an- 
other unpublished manuscript, in the 
possession of Dr. Louis Marder of 
Evanston, Illinois) of the for- 
geries inserted by Collier into the 
Alleyn Memoirs and Henslowe s 
Diary. Ingleby remarks: “ We know 
that the great literary slug has crawled 
over both. What wonder if we shall 


ing memoir. 
y, and intended for presen- 
tation to his Glasgow friend Alexan- 
der Smith, 
deterioration: he refers to his 
father as alive at one point, although 


to) E~ “4 ec. ey 


Lim 


Facsimile pages from Collier 


still be able to trace his slime.” In 
print he kept his detestation under 
his Complete View of the 
Shakspere Controversy (1861) owes 
its success almost as much to its unim- 
passioned tone as to the comprehen- 
siveness of the indictment it presents. 

The book destroyed Collier’s repu- 
tation for all time. He did not even 
attempt a rebuttal. Although (as he 
admitted in corre espondence) the con- 
vers was the most disturbing 


of his life, outwardly he 


F catiditied his calm. Unlike Ireland, 
he published no Confession. Instead 
he reissued 
a revised edition with all the forgeries 
intact—to do otherwise would, after 
amounted to an admission 
of misconduct, In his Trilogy, Con- 
versations 
ignoring his enemies and their 
Collier insists upon the 
Tienes of the Perkins Folio, and 
shows how editors had adopted many 
e reviled emendations. He was 
incorrigible ; at the age of 
eighty-six 


his history of the stage } 


Between Three Friends 


he turned, like the 


l swain in Lycidas, to 
fresh fields. 
interesting book”, Collier 
. Parker Norris, the Ameri- 
can Shakes 


“J have just discovered 


earian, on November !7, 
folio—full of Milton’s 


brief notes and references; 1500 of 
Engaging as is the forger’s 
youthful enthusiasm, we need not 
mourn that Collier failed to produce 
the Milton Folio. 

ever, even in private, let 
down his guard? On the flyleaf of 
of the Shakespeare Third 
Folio, now at the Shakespeare Centre 
in Stratford, he wrote in 1876: “I fan- 
cied it the first Edition and a great 
prize, and what pleasure I had in mak- 
g up its deficiencies ” ; then he added 
‘I was then grossly ignorant, 
and was only beginning what I wish 
I had never begun”. In his Autobio- 
graphy and his Diary, now at the Fol- 


, he reveals more of him- 


Amounting to 156 quarto pages, 
followed by another eleven of 


additions, 
rambling and, on the whole, unexcil- 


the Autobiography is a 


Written when Collier was 


it bears evidence of men 
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’s diary, reproduced by permission of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


then been dead for eight or ' my amended copy of the folio 1632 
ten years. The prefatory note 
promises candour: y li 
, has been a hard-working 


ast twenty years: if ihe: proposed emen- 


and there | intend to.leave 
estion without giving ee 


Heme as mine; 


upon it with any displeasure— 
rather the contrary.” j 
and then eae rouses himself nine or not mine, no edition 
, while the world stands, ¢ 
without them: 
them into life and light, and I am quite 

answerable f 
(Autobiography, 


sometimes ¢ d . Even his Be -ne- be published 


treatment: 


manuscript passages c 
this article, 
one has been previously noticed, by 
, formerly of the 
in an unpublished address.) 
The ca ente apparent here 


heir finger ” 


e John C amp- 


body turned round t 

His old acquainta 
Lord Ch: Ricsttne 
biographer, 1 
fan ups =xpected vituperative clr ge 

y had known one 
rel oorting days toge SHO on 
une Chronicle. 
libel over an early attack 


the a Pict 


malefactor 
self to speak the 
but is cautious enough to employ 
third person: 


When Col- hee g 
lier sedi for forbidden word, 


perjury to his other crimes, C 
emendations be forgeries 
inventor of them, if alive, 
> ridiculous result of his unrejectable 
fabrications: F 
tial part of every 


“most honourab 
he addressed 
a Ai Consid- 


must laugh at 


Lai ‘ey 
new edition of Shake- 
impudent in te 
gloats over 
> newspaper 


denounces as oy we 
omitted (ibid. 


jurist’s poverty ¢ Thus, without quite admitting his own 


) ‘ responsibility, the forger enjoyed his 
shoe for his foot aie was dependent 
a colleague f 


x communicative 
at the time 


oe »hiography is the Diary" 
was writing his | Autobit car is t 


Chancellors and Keepers 
ampbell borrowed extracts ‘hy 
from Lord Ellesmere’s papers 
them cut up into frag- 
ments, for he was wwe to pay to 


eeiclad 
that he has destroye de leven preced- 
i The extant journal covers 


the period from November 


continuity ; 


Once or twice he dine d with : ; 
The Diary shows 


formal that, 


from them’ former friends who had turned their 


defection 
One of the ablest of 
Shakespeareans, 


I purposely kept 
Long years previous, when the forger 
Campbel] had refused 
magistracy, 

was perhaps not by 
He did not 


Alexander Dyce, 
nineteenth-century 


. . j j u 
character ideally suited. unwilling 


nor did he forgive. 


, ixes upon jealousy 
He had his own guilt to live with lxes upon je y. 


beaten him to the bookstalls 
Shakespeare? 
“When I told him, about 1842, that 
had engaged 
” he notes on March 30, 
“he turned as white as a Sheet, and 
our intimacy at least such as it had 
been was at an end from that day.” 
“He was a 


self-control 
extraordinary dis- 


lence of the Old Corrector’s readings 
This is all that it is nece 
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tance of 
er 


thoroughly selfish man: Think of his 
having Known me so intimately for 
31) years, of his dining at my table 
scores & scores of times, and at last 
passing me in the streets without 
recognition.” Nevertheless, during 
Dyze’s last illness, Collier twice 
attempted to arrange an interview of 

conciliation, but the dying man 
aesed to see him. 


On the last page of Volume XV of 


the Diary Collier solemniy enjoins 
his family never to say a word in his 
defence after his death: “If my 
memory cannot support and defend 
itself, let it fall.” Again and again, 
in succeeding instalments, he reverts 
to this theme with obsessive ins.s- 
tence. At sich moments, as he en- 
isnges his enem’es closing in upon 
him. his hand, en -ebled by rheuma- 
tism, gathers strereth: the script be- 
comes larger, the inking heavier; he 


under.ines words, writes N.B. above 
or alongside. draws a line in the mar- 
in or 2v-o1nd the entire passage, 
vfixes his s.gnature. “I know that 
Enemies are only lying in wait for 
me me fsicl to assail me”, reads an 
entry dated November 30, 1880 (see 
facsimile reproduced on the right). “ I 
defy them and charge all my Rela- 
tions & Friends never to say one word 
in my defence: if they do, they will 
incur my heaviest displeasure. / de- 
spise all my enemies & spit at them 
I cannot forgive all.” 

Along with defiance, remorse and 
pe nitence. A notice of the Gladstone 

2 in a recent number of the 

TLS (January 9) has reminded us 
that for Victorians a diary often 
served the function of a hairshirt. 
Collier’s is no exception, On INovem- 
ber 21, 1877, he admits, “It is my 
own fault and folly that I am not 
now justly considered the first and 
best emendator of Shakespeare.” 
This passage, too, he signs. On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1881, he is again contrite: 
“IT have done many base things in 
my time—some that I knew to be 
base at the moment, and many that 
1 deeply regretted afterwards and up 
to this very day.” This is sufficiently 
vague, but it is suggestive that in his 
next paragraph he turns to the 
Perkins Folio, The most forcible 
expression of his repentance comes 
near the very end, in the twelfth and 
last volume of his Diary, In a barely 
legible scrawl Collier writes, on Sun- 
day, May 14, 1882 (see left-hand 
facsimile). 


I am bitterly sad and most sincerely 
grieved that in every way I am such a 
despicable offender I am ashamed cf 
almost every act of my life 

J. Payne Collier 
Nearly blind 
My repentance is bitter and sincere 


The next year he died at the age of 
ninety-four. 

Among the incidental ane 
afforded by the Diary is Collier’s re 
collection of playing billiards some 
sixty years previously with a young 
medical student in Chancery Lane and 
in Fleet Street. This student was 
“very cheerful, though thoughful 
[sic] . . ., rather short of stature but 
with regular pleasing features and a 
good forehead”, Now and then they 
met in a bookshop. On one occasion 
the young man, who was poetical but 
did not talk much on that subject, 
took up a copy of Milton, and un- 
expectedly began a discourse in 
which he maintained that “no great 
poet ever wrote a great passage with 
a complete knowledge at the time of 
writing that it was great: he poured 
it out by inspiration and was not fully 
aware of its beauty or grandeur until 
he read & reflected upon it some 
time afterwards”. The speaker was 
John Keats. Collier beat him at bil- 
liards. 


The only reference in print to the 
Diary which I have been able to find is 
in J, Q Adams’s foreword to S. A 
Pannenbaum’'s Shaksperian Frag- 
ments (1933), which gives a puaragr; iph 
to a volume of the Diary for 1879. 
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